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MONSTROUS HAPPENING 
*“DARKNESS” 


HERE were four angels round my bed, 
With burning candlesticks outspread— 
Two at my feet, two at my head. 
They tricked the darkness of its dread, 
My four angels, 
My bright candles. 


There came a man of vision clear, 
He said: ‘‘The angels are not here, 
They are phantoms born of fear. 
I speak, and they will disappear— 
Those four angels, 
Those bright candles.” 
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Out they went, and there instead 
Rolled the universe outspread 
In tumbling terror round my head; 
So that I go afraid to bed, 
With no angels, 
With no candles. 


ONE TWO THREE AND FOUR 


On the dark windy moor by Bigbury swamp 

I met a bleared man who cried, “Lend me a lamp! 
This place is too dusky, my brain is too weak, 

My eyelids too moisty to find what I seek. 

Come lend me a lamp, a lamp fine and new, 

Or any lamp—any lamp, any will do.” 


And under a thorn bush, drooping and sad, 
I heard a young maid whimper, “Find me a lad! 
This moor is too quiet, the stars shine too wide, 


And I’m quaking with fright to have none by my side. 


What manner of lad? I’ll leave that to you, 
But a good lad—or any lad, any will do.” 


And limping along with her pans and her clome, 

I met an old woman cried, “‘Give me a home! 

For my mind is too fretted with traveling around 
And my frame is most dead going over the ground. 
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Ruth Manning-Sanders 


Yes, a home with a door to shut when I’m through, 
A neat home—or any home, any will do.” 


One, two, three and four, 
All alone on Bigbury moor. 


MR. BENNY 


“T’ve been wronged,” said Mr. Benny. 
“T love a maid as fair as any, 

I had a cot to house her in, 

I bought a mangle and a bin, 

And spent more gold than I belonged 
To spend on any woman’s whim— 


Yes, I’ve been wronged. 


“There came a chap from up along 





Was calling apples two a penny, 

He brought her neither house nor store, 
He filled her apron and no more. 

I was old, he was young, 

He caught her with his bits of song 
And I’m alone,” said Mr. Benny. 


THE POULTRY FARM 


Here she comes, the tranquil one— 


To her these feathered creatures run. 
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She to these ducks and hens will use 
Such doting terms as mothers choose; 
These in her arms like babes she’ll hold, 
And these like babes she’ll pet and scold. 
For these, when sick, she’ll rise by night 
With flannel, pap and lantern-light. 


Yet she can choose with thoughtful ey 
Some to live and some to die; 

3rief to her bosom fondle one, 

Yet slit its throat when all is done. 

And when her strong young hands are red, 
She'll sigh, then smile and shake her he: 
“Flesh, alas, must perish—thus 

I to them and God to us.” 


AWAY 


To the lonely blind old woman 

In her mouldy granite cottage, 

There fell a monstrous happening one 

For in, with scarce a knocking, 

There stepped the three officials, 

And said, ““We have come to carry you away 


They said, “You are old and dirty”; 
They said, “You are blind and wretched, 
You must leave this mildewed hole and come away.” 
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Ruth Manning-Sanders 





‘Though she clung to the doorpost 
And cried like a seagull, 
They coaxed her to a cab and drove away. 


There stands the cottage, 


| 3ut her hand has left the doorpost 

And her cries have traveled out across the bay. 
And the wives shut down their windows, 
And the men stroll back to labor, 

Who watched that blind old woman drive away. 
“Oh if I had clung a little tighter, 

) Oh if I had screeched a little louder,” 
Thinks she, - maybe these three had let me Stay vas 
But that lonely blind old woman, 
And the three who came to fetch her, 

Are up the hill and driving fast away. 


Ruth 


Van ning-s inders 
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THREE SONGS 


A FOUNTAIN SEALED 


_ 


I made my hands into a cup C 
And dipped it brim of wine, A 
I tipped it slowly for your sup— ) A 


You called me Sharon’s vine. 


| 
At least I dream that it was so— T 
There are but few things that we kn 
It may have been a life ago. 
) 
Deep in our solitude we lost 
All others’ ways awhile, 
We breathed a vow, and our lips crossed 
Tremulous in a smile. 
! 
At least I dream that this shall be— 
And dreams are eyes with which we see... . 
Beloved, hold a cup for me! ) | 


TRANSITION 
We are not lost to darkness yet— 
There is a sea-green glow that’s West, i 
A dim mauve flush that’s East, and set 


Between, this purple hill of rest. 
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Your head that leans against my knee 
Is darker than the night will be. 
& 


This is the quiet hour—when birds 


Close their bright eyes and still their throats, 
And shadows graze in phantom herds 
Across the valley high with oats. 


I think I am more lost in you 
Than we shall be in the night’s blue. 


DIRGE 


He is gone. 
See this morning 
The orange-blossoms 
In clear caskets 
Of ice. 


He is gone—my lover is gone. 
Heaven’s gates 
Are ice-locked, 
My prayers fall back 


As frost. 


He is gone—my lover is gone. 


Irene Stewart 
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MANHATTAN EPITAPHS 


The one lone truth I'm certain of 
this side the grave: 

I haven't so long to liv 

as I used to have. 


FAME 


Here is one 

with much to say 
which no one heard 
until this day. 


OBLIVION 


And here lies one 
with much to say 

he should have saved 
to say today. 


WIND AND WIND 


Wind and wind 
dance 

with what she was 
and what she’ll be: 
bone and dust 

till she’s free. 
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| TWO WEEKS 
This tired old cuss 
whom the boss never fired 
as in hope of a raise 
in hopes of a rest- 
a two weeks’ vacation 
L quiet nook 
here he’d lie on his bac! 
n a hammock, and look 
the leaves overhead 
the leave of a bool : 
HOBO 
Save the shadiest benche 
ill Kingdom Come 
his wandering minstr 
vorid called a bum 


CONTEMPORARY 


n ambitious soul 
wrote about his age, 
and fell down this hole 
vhen Time turned the 
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THIS GRAVE 


He shall love this grave 
for the girl that’s in it 
and the love she gave. 


THIEVES } 


The one we loved 

was stolen by the Thief, 
and now new Life 
steals grief. 


POET 


When Death 

puts you in his anthology 
it’ll be without praise 

or apology. 


HUMANITY 


Vanity,” saith the preacher, 
“Tnanity’s all the rage.” 
“Insanity,” saith the sane man, 
“Humanity,” the sage. 


Alfred Kreymborg 





! 
Others 
The stevedore 
Others 
The stevedore 
} Others (laugi 


(then sing 


Stevedore ba: 





LEVEE SONGS 


From a Ne gro Revue 


I 


Yaas, Lo’d, I wan’ t’ be 
A gatekeepah fo’ Dee— 
To turn de key 
Quietly 
An’ pleasantly— 
Right presently. 
I don’t wan’ t’ be a roustabout, 
No moah a stevedoah, 
I ain’t gwine push dem steamboat trucks 
When I get t’ de golden shoah. 
I wan’ t’ go — far away — 
Way — way — way — 
Krom whar de steamboat smudge. 
Yaas, I’m gwine far 
In Dy golden car— 
Ha! ha!— 
You’re gwine stay right heah an’ drudge. 
Yaas, you're gwine t’ be a roustabout, 
A shovin’ stevedoah; 
To turn Petah’s key? 
[They hold a moment| 
Boy, you’d turn—an’ we 
Would have t’ be 
De ste - vedoahs fo’ evahmoah. 
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A young negress 


Another negress 


Chanty leader 
Stevedores 
Leader 
Stevedores 
Leader 
Stevedores 

Le ader 


Stevedores 


Leader 


Stevedores 
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II 


Whar would I go ef de walkin’ was good? 


Ovah de fence I’d sauntah 
Cut me a stick an’ stalk along 
T’ any ol’ place I wantah 


Il 


Bowlin’ along at a two-forty trot 
Ovah de corduroy bumpah 
I’ze boun’ to reach de town tonig 


An’ join de holy jumpahs. 


Yea, bo! 

Pull de plank away fum de ark 

Yea, bo! 

Heave a little wid youah heavy heart 
Yea, bo! 

Scooter gettin’ ready to depart 

Yea, bo! 


Haul de hemp an’ prickles in youah 


han’s— 
Yea, bo! 
Nevah goin’ t’ see no bettah lan’ 


Leader (changing time) Yea li-oh! 
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Sherwood Trask 


Sfevedores I uga little tighter on de river-after line = 
Leader Yea li-oh! 
Stevedores Pull ourselves to Heav’n ef we only 


breave a rhyme 
Leader Yea li-oh! 


Stevedores De animals done got dere, an’ soon’ll 
come our time 
Leader (shortening time) Yea li-y oh-h! 
Stevedores Yaas, we'll pull, breddern— 
Leader Yea li-y oh-h! 
Stevedores Yaas, we'll staggah back, breddern— 
Leader Yea li-y oh-h! 
Stevedores Yaas, we'll hol’ what we’re pullin’-— 
Leader Yea li-y oh-h! 
Stevedores Yaas, we are de pullin’ chillun— 


Leader 


ee 


Ofevedores 


Yea li-y oh-h! 

Pull, chillun, pull— 
Leader Y: a li-y oh-h! 

fb 


Stevedores ill youah head ’s whiter ’n wool— 


Leader (changing to final pull up) Yea li-y oh, ho! 
Stevedores It ’s de nex’ to de las’ 

Leader Yea li-y oh, ho! 

Stevedores Now de liftin’ labor ’s pas’— 
Leader Yea li-y oh, ho! 

Stevedore: \n’ we’ze done all we’ze asked. 


4 Shert vood Trask 
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THE RAID } 
See—the red sun sets in the gloom! | 
The heaven clouds of scudding plume! 
Grease up your bodies for the coming fight | 
We shall cut our foeman down this night, 
And blood will flow where the corn-stalks bloom. } 


Boom—Boom—Boom! 


Oh, listen to the wind shouting through the trees 
Zoom—Zoom—Zoom! 

Listen to the drums roaring down the breeze— 
Boom—Boom—Boom! 

Down on your bellies creep—creep—creep— 

Down on the enemy asleep—sleep—sleep, 

And wait for the drums’ call of doom! 
Boom—Boom—Boom! } 


Spread out, warriors, there is plenty of room, 
And hearken to my voice on this night of doom. 

Not a word or a sound, for the man dies 

Who wakes the kraal with the cattle prize, 

Be he single, old, or new bridegroom— 


Boom—Boom—Boom! 
Santie Sabalala 








ON THE RANGE 
WRANGLING 


Hie! Hie on there! 
Get a-goin’! 
Ha! There you go! 
Whoa, buddy, whoa! 
This whip ain’t goin’ to hit 
You, feller. You’re a bit 
Scaired, and the air is cold. 
Whoa there, boy, ain’t I told 
You that this whip won’t touch 
A hair on you, boy? Such 
A fool I never seen! 
Feller, you’re as green 
As some dumb bronc just in 
From the range. You ain’t been 
Worked enough. Too much grain, 
Bud; it’s gone to your brain. 
Hie! Hie on there! 
Get a-goin’! 
Ha! There you go! 
Whoa, buddy, whoa! 
You see that lanky bay 
With the short tail? One day 
That old baby knocked me 
Off in three big bucks. Gee, 
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You should have heard the boys } 
Holler! They made more noise 

Than kids at a fair. There’s 

That new black mare, but where’s 

Her foal? Poor little toad, 

There he is! That’s a load 

Off my mind. Drat that grey! ) 
This ain’t no time for play! 





Hie! Hie on there! | 
Get a-goin’! 
Ha! There you go! | 
Whoa, buddy, whoa! } 
Look up there on that hill! , 
"f I had my gun, I'd kill 
That blamed coyote. We got 
Lots to do today—trot, 
Feller, and save your wind. 
Say, there’s that black that skinned 
His shoulder on a rock! 
Look at that pinto’s hock! 
Must have had a fight 
With that old mean-eyed white. 
There come the boys across 
The mesa. Whoa there, hoss! 


Hie! Hie on there! 
Get agoin’! 
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Alexa Byrne 


Ha! There you go! 
Whoa, buddy, whoa! 
Here we are in the lane, 
In just before the rain, 
By golly! Hey, Red Tate, 
Open up the big gate 
For these horses! Here we 
Are, buddy. Lemme see. 
Guess I can do without 
You now, and I don’t doubt 
But what you’re glad to go- 
Hey, old boy? Whoa, Kid, whoa! 
You old pest! Well, consarn 
You, I'll take you to the barn! 


THE SHEEPHERDER 


He sits in the sun 
Abovs his herds, 
Watching one by one 
The flying birds. 


A dog at his feet, 
With ears in tune, 
Twitches to the bleat 
Of sheep at noon. 


A tendril of smoke 
Curls from his pipe, 
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Marking on the oak 
A subtle stripe. 


Mountain-eyed and cool, 
Resourceful, mild— 
Philosopher, fool, 
Or bearded child? 
Alexa Byrne 


MESSAGE | 


Seeing in flight along the lifting wind, 

Like sudden birds peopling an empty sky, 

Those last crisped leaves so long you had passed by— 
Where dark they hung that had been fire behind 

The pasture whose scant blossoms kept in mind 

Our summer now grown gold for memory— 
Did you remember as you saw them pass, 

Flutter and sink, sully the silvered grass, 

That each forsaken stem bears, fast asleep, 

An eager bud to tell the tale of spring? 

Will you forget, hearing the darkness weep, 

How each hour moves toward their awakening? 
Dorothy M. Richardson 





















FROM THE FAR EAST 
IN A PEKING SHOP 


Sir, may I ask your honorable name? 





My humble name is Li. 


' My wretched shop is favored that you came— 
Pray take a chair, and drink this bow! of tea. 
What lucky cycle claims your birth? 
The cycle of the sheep. 
Your exalted years on earth 
} Are many then? 
In empty sleep 
And fruitless wakefulness 
I have passed fifty-three. 
The great man lives within the city wall? 
I come from the distant province of Shansi. 
| And his esteeme d desire? 
} A small 


Ear-pick of jade, 
Two rolls of honey-hued brocade, 
A coat of foxes’ bellies, and a gown 
Of peacock gauze. 
I pray you, sir, sit down— 

You will be served— 
And kindly sip your tea. 
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FLOOD BRIDE 


What is the use of a daughter ?— 

Only another mouth to feed. 

Weave her a squatting-mat of reed, 
And give her to the brown flood-water. 


Give her amid merry-making 
(Greedy mouth to the greedy tide)! 
Deck her as befits the bride 

Of the mighty, the all-taking. 


Scarlet slippers on her feet, 
Scarlet blossom in her hair, 
Set her floating westward where 
The two counter-currents meet. 





What is the use of a daughter? 
Only another mouth to feed. 

Weave her a covering of reed, 
And give her to the brown flood-water. 


ON A WHITE MARBLE HEAD 
Ming Dynasty 
She does not sleep: 
But mysteries 
Of centuries 


Lie heavy on the eyes 
Like sleep. 
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Ruth Tenney 


She does not smile: 
But lips that hold 
The key to such age-old 
Enigmas have a cold 
Curled wisdom, like a smile. 
Ruth Tenney 


TRINITY 
Wisdom, I think, is made of these 
Three discov eries. 
First, the raw incredible ache 
Of a new heartbreak. 


Bitter this—but bitterer far 
Learning how brief all heartbreaks are, 


When the hurt heals over and leaves no scar. 


And last, that love full-feasted even 
Is somewhat short of utter heaven. 


Wisdom is wrought of these 
Three certainties. 
Ted Olson 
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TWO POEMS 


WONDERING I 

] 

. d 
Now you sleep; , 
: . S 

All your little eager words are drowned in that warm deep. : 
All the swiftness of your eyes, F 
The moving grace your hand implies, : 
Are gone as even sunlight goes; you sleep. 
Fleet and vibrant body, : 
Now so quiet lying, : 


Rush and beat of living 

That must end in dying, 

All of growth and waning 

Is so deeply strange— 

Far beyond our knowing 

Each foredooming change— 
That we who once were children, 
Wondering at the moon, 

Are even now but children, 
Wondering night and noon. 


Now you wake; 

Fluid as a flowing river these first steps you take. 
But the wonder’s just begun— 

The moon dissolves, but see—the sun! 

And you are yet all strangeness, now you wake. 
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Miriam Cavin 
DIRGE 


I will not weep now— 

This quiet is too taut with your hushed laughter. 
Nor need I sleep now— 

Sleep runs to meet the day that follows after, 

And tonight is yours and mine, my dear dead child. 


You lie so lank now- 

Lustful Death made slim those limbs the hour he found 
you. 

Your hands so dank now— 

But yesterday they clutched at mine. Now all around you 

Dim candles shake and quirk—you feel no fear. 


You’re mine no more now, 

The boy who ran beside me through a garden. 

Not as before now 

Shall I smooth your damp curls down. The earth will 
harden, 

And above it and beneath we’ll both lie lone. 


Miriam Cavin 
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TWO POEMS I 
; c 
TO A RENAULT IN THE COUNTRY tC 


This car, like a dolphin, rolls down a wave of the downs, 

and the dark swirls like cloud in the beams of its eyes. 

The trees shine green, such green, the hollow edge of a wave. 

The rain-splash bursts in the nose with a splash of salt. 

Moths, caught in the storm, flutter, battling up in the light 

like ships, and vanish in a waste which shudders, where 
rain flies in the void. 

The earth smells of the sea, lightning etches trees on a 
pink sky; 

then night, the shining abyss of tar, stinging rain. 

The gravel crunches and sings, there is a low mutter and 
roar of shingle under the tide. 


LINES TO AN ETRUSCAN TOMB 


Alive she lived in the dark warm wet of my heart, 
but moved towards light, light took her apart. 
She who was light was lost in light. 

I should have fixed her in night. 


But could not. Stone did. Here she lies 
half leaning. I feel her hand. For her eyes, 
now wide on the dark, I gave boys 

girls’ boats and a plunging porpoise. 
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John Rodker 


For a while, stone. She flying, then Death 


caught her, he was grimmer, beneath 


the dense unyielding stone 


shoved in her rests with mine, bone on bone. 





Fohn Rodker 


EVE AND MRS. PENGILLY 


Mrs. Pengilly wishes to see 
T he Alp: ; 
With maybe a chamois or two 
On a crag. 
3ut,” cries Mr. Pengilly, 
“You have an electrical washing-machine, 
And 
On our radio 
Halifax can be heard.” 


Mrs. Pengilly wishes to see 

The Alps. 

“Ever since Eve,” elaborates Mr. Pengilly, 
*“Women have been 


Unreasonable, 


Subject to 


Whim 


Dorothy McVickar 
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TWO POEMS &. 

} 

PETER AT HIS MIRROR S 

Peter, in what pools of fear ( 
Have you looked, that, standing here, ! 
I am lost in you as deep : 
As the little death of sleep? I 
Though I breathe here by your side i I 


And your eyes are dark and wide, 
Nothing, nothing can I tell, 
Though I lean as at a well. 

Now the dark flows up to me, 
And my eyes, accustomed, see 
Ancient selves that you have slain 
To quench a sickness and a pain. 
Beyond, their shadows waver yet 
Ghosts of names you must forget, 
And a hunger for what died 
Crouches there unsatisfied: 

All your agonies to tell 

The secret that you know so well, } 
All your brave clean lies . . 

Peter, Peter, shut your eyes! 


ey 


> Get feet 


REMEMBERING YOU, LONG AFTER 


I climb to the upper arch of heaven 
To gamble skill against a sickening fall, 
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Fohn A. Holmes 


Trusting the frail ropes and bars to hold, hold. 
| I see the safe sawdust, hear brass bands play, 
Swing through the void from thought to thought, hang 


poised 
On each a dizzy instant, while my mind 
Aches with my body’s weight. Over again 
A thousandth time I somersault my trick, 
Learned to bitter perfection. When I dare, 
I glance below and see my second self 
My clown, my partner—scuttle through the ring, 
Play ape to my most difficult flight, then trip, 
Fall flat upon his idiot face, and hear 
The grandstand’s faint applause and bellowed laugh. 


To hn A. Holmes 


JOHN REED 


} Bartering all else for some adventurous deed— 
Now here, now there, in thickest of the fray— 
That was the glory of your life, John Reed, 
Your short life spent in flinging life away. 
Eugene C. Dolson 
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SIX O’CLOCK 


I promised him that I would wait 
Here in the car, then he can go 





Straight home from his mill and not be late 
For dinner. How shrill those whistles blow! “a 
Where factory smoke has laid a long black bruise St 
Across the tender apricot sky : W 
Soft hands of night will blur it out. T: 
Grey children, leaving work you did not choose Bi 
And walking without play or shout, N 
You scar my heart until I die. | 
Those weary houses leaning up the hill } H 
Insult me with monotony. St 
The only flower in each yard I see S 
(One blossom neither heat nor cold can kill) I 
Is a round black washpot whose three legs spread [1 
Over ashes and toil, both greyly dead. N 
Rk 
Where spinners open a door I must inhale S 
Air that is lint-encrusted, spring-denied; ) 7 
Tonight my first-picked strawberries will taste stale \ 
And bitter like that sweat, unwiped, which dried 1 
In droll white patches on those grimy faces. 
Hereafter I shall wait in other places! , 
Katherine Newton I 
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ee 


WAXWORKS 


JOHN KNOX AND MARY QUEEN 


“Honeypot,” he called her, 

Hurling words like javelins— 

Stern John Knox with the flame in his eyes. 
Steeled against shocks 

Was great John Knox! 

Target for surprise 

From those side-glancing eyes? 

Nay, I trow not 

“Honeypot.” 


How they’ve all rhymed her, 

Storied and chimed her, 

Stern-eyed scholars on a primrose way!— 
Tried to shut her cut-and-dried 

In a history book 

Music of a galliard, 

Rhythm of a sermon, 

Sweet strange poison of that side-long glance! 
That was a tribute 

When the pastry-cooks of Edinboro’ 

Tried to make petits gateaux by recipe from France. 
“Petticoat-tails,” they call them still 

In many a Scottish manse. 


Hot tears dripping beside cold Lochleven, 
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Red heart breaking with the twist of a key! \ 
Strange now how metres halt— 
Tap— tap-tap— tapping, 
Dancing feet in Holyrood 


Tap— tap— tapping!— I 
So those little ghostly feet C 
In Scottish hearts today .. . ‘ 
Interrupting measured beat— 

Tap— tap— tapping 


For stern-eyed scholars 
On a primrose way. 


Mary quite contrary— 
Mary Queen of Scots! 

Poetry and history— ) | 
Plots, plots, plots. 

Never better plot 

For story short or long— 

Heart-beat for a song— 

“Honeypot!” 





JOHN MILTON AND CROMWELL / 


Secretary Milton is playing in the twilight— 

Playing to the Lord Protector, rigid in the gloom. 
“Tronsides—Ironsides,” the night wind is whispering, 
Stealthy in the shadows of the oak-panelled room. 

“Marston Moor—Ironsides—Barebones and baubles—”’ 
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Who shall bind with iron wind that bloweth where it 
listeth? 

“Come, Mr. Secretary, will you not play?” 

Hands upon the organ in a shaft of rainbow melody— 

Color, sound or fragrance, or a holy cosmic ray 

Streaming forth with healing? Now the stealthy wind is 
silent. 

But still the Lord Protector has his heavy word to say. 


““Psalms, Mr. Secretary. 

Word of God is sure— 

Stubble for our swords they were, 

Sparks on Marston Moor, 

Stubble for our swords!” 

How the oak walls catch the echoes— 

Strange hissing harshness of the words from out the gloom! 


“Stubble for our swords they were— 
Man is born to trouble. 
Psalms, Mr. Secretary— 
Make the dark word plain.” 
Who shall bind with iron wind that bloweth where it 
listeth? 
Lilies’ breath from silver lake? Airs from sealéd tomb? 
Secretary Milton is playing in the twilight— 
Playing to the Lord Protector, rigid in the gloom. 
Louise Morey Bowman 
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COMMENT 
THE PROCESSION MOVES 


DITORIAL writers of the Nation, the Saturday Re- 

view and other papers have been asking each other and 
the public whether poetry has “retired” since its brave 
dash into the lime-light—no, the sunlight—which dazzled 
us all during the ten or twelve years after 1912. The 
Saturday deplores the present “dearth” and misses the 
“major note,” and the Nation reasons very sensibly that 
“major” and “minor” are terms misused by prose-blinded 
critics who demand from poetry “hopeful and positive 
subject-matter” with “a sociological tinge.” Today, we 
are told, “the women-poets are refining upon the themes of 
barrenness, frigidity, and locked incommunicable passion,” 
and the men “reveal a desolate waste land of the intellect.” 
The poets, we are informed, lose their way in the “con- 
temporary confusion of ideas.” They do not lead men 
out of the vast shadow-land of skeptical questionings as to 
the meaning of life, death, and human knowledge and 
ignorance, into the safe and sunny garden of a well tended 
and rather platitudinous faith. 

Well, it is all very interesting, and all more or less true. 
The poetic impulse, like all other movements traceable in 
the universe, is vibratory—it moves in waves. Most 
critics get used to one kind of movement; the wave, as it 
recedes, leaves them high and dry—no, high and very 
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damp; and the next wave bowls them over, and gets into 
their eyes and ears. That is always the trouble with con- 
temporary criticism: it is too much involved with the 
various movements—it cannot take a long view. Mean- 
while the waves move relentlessly on. 

Is it not possible that the view-point, the seat of judg- 
ment, should be transferred from the shore to one of the 
many little shallops which ride the waves? The power 
and direction of a movement may be experienced only by 
those who are in it, and who must accept whatever riding, 
smooth or tempestuous, it brings to them. “Has poetry 
retired?” we are asked. Well, day after day, in this 
office, we behold it moving triumphantly—the new little 
shallops are swinging gaily along with sun or spray on their 
sails, beyond them larger craft are half visible, and just over 
the horizon may be the big ships which will ride the next 
great tide. 

In other words, to drop the metaphor and deny what- 
ever unreasoning optimism it may seem to imply, the 
poetry movement, ever flowing and ebbing, is eternal in 
the heart of youth, and the one and only contemporary 
service possible is to release its energies. In such a general- 
ization, the term poetry represents all the arts in which the 
creative imagination may express itself, and the release of 
its energies implies a general recognition that satisfaction 
of the creative impulse toward beauty is as truly a neces- 
sity of life as food and shelter. 

The creative impulse toward beauty—seemingly so 
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futile and impotent in the thousands who write little 
verses, play little pieces, or paint, carve, build their little 
dreams! Pathetic, pitiful, these would-be works of art 
which fail at the first test, to the would-be artists’ con- 
fusion or bitter woe. But even in such effort and failure 
is spiritual experience and enrichment, and the test which 
crushes is also a release. To the next grade, the one-in-ten 
or one-in-a-hundred who, in any open-handed and open- 
minded society, achieve some slight recognition, the effort 
and its reward become an experience important beyond all 
reckoning—beyond reason, perhaps, but, whether repeated 
or not, of life-long value to the individual who has won it. 

In the hearts of all these who make up the unceasing pro- 
cession, poetry never retires—it is renewed from year to 
year in new aspirants. And their persistent hope becomes 
a prophecy of fruition—the exceptional few are inspired by 
its unconscious appeal. As I have often said and must 
continually repeat, the masterpiece, in any department of 
human effort, is no isolated miracle of creation but a con- 
spiracy between the man of genius and his epoch, a con- 
spiracy led up to by countless dreams, failures and minor 
successes. This was as true of the Parthenon, of the 
Sistine Madonna, of Shakespeare’s plays—in their several 
yesterdays—as it is today of the airplane, or the telephone, 
or the colossal turbine-generator which lights a million 
bulbs. 

The critics, the readers, the observers—those who make 
up “the audience”—are always talking about what art 
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does, or fails to do, for them. It is true that the artist— 
let us narrow down the discussion to our species of artist— 
it is true that the poet owes a debt to his contemporaries, 
his particular group, the thought-trend, dream-trend 
of his epoch; in some form or other of acceptance or rebel- 
lion he should pass on in beauty to the future “the tale of 
the tribe.” But is not all this incidental to the poet’s first 
duty? Is not the need of saving his own soul—in other 
words, fulfilling his own genius—the paramount obligation 
which carries all the others? 

Thus should not the critics, and all the contemporary 
outsiders whom they lead, stress less eloquently the effect 
of the poet’s work upon others, and think more attentively 
of its effect upon himself? As a corollary, is it not their 
proper function to clear his path, to give him his chance—a 
free range, a quick response? Of course this implies rec- 
ognition of a certain value in all the little experiments, 
tolerance of all the little failures. It implies also more 
generous returns, both material and spiritual, to those 
whose art seems in any way adequately expressive and 
provocative. It implies less frugality, less deprecation, 
in our modern world’s attitude toward its poets—a more 
open-handed and open-minded response to efforts which 
may or may not prove to be of ultimate importance when 
the complete returns of our age are subjected to the final 


count. H. M. 
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BERNARD GILBERT 


Bernard Gilbert died early in May, and England and 
English letters are as yet unaware of their very great loss. 
Here was a man in the full flower of his age and of his effort 
—his road but half accomplished—whose plans I was 
privileged to know to some extent; and whose great work 
must now forever remain unaccomplished. That is a 
tragedy. 

He was known to some as a sort of Crabbe, to others as 
a sort of Edgar Lee Masters; to others again as a Zola, a 
Balzac. All these men he admired, some of their effort 
went into his own, and his effort, like theirs, was generous 
and unstinted. 

He was a countryman. Where the townsman is ro- 
mantic, he was himself. He did not write of the beauty of 
nature. How could he exteriorise it when it was so much 
part of him, yet also how could he help transpiring it since 
it was so much part of him! He was the repository of 
the rural consciousness of our time, and in a day when our 
feudal traditions are fast disappearing, he alone held fast 
to that solid stable England, which still remains rooted in 
the family. 

The work he had projected was immense. It covered, 
and from every angle, the fen country in Lincolnshire. 
That microcosm was to contain everything, and there 
humanity had been stable and unchanging for nearly a 
thousand years. His method was to go back to the same 
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scenes, the same situations, in novels, stories, plays and 
poems, cutting deeper, from new angles, the bas relief with 
which he had started. In his last books his characters 
begin to take on a startling incisiveness, an amazing veri- 


} 


similitude, a life as intense as that created by any of the 
lmired. He had justified his method. 


masters he a 

How many characters were there in his books? Some 
fifteen hundred. There was in index, a directory to each, 
some family trees also. Their relation to each other, their 
impact on each other, was seen through their own minds. 
Never did an author impose his own personality less on his 
characters. There was a map of Bly with every house- 
holder marked, the Great House, the Inns. There was 
later a God’s-eye view of Fletton village which, with the 
index and the works, forms an abiding and everlasting pres- 
entation of the English village. Canit change? He said 
not, but left his vision lest it should! And as a guide for 
posterity. 

“T picture England,” he said, “returning in the twentieth 
century to something like Elizabethan days under a modi- 
fied feudal system with about one-third of her present 
population.” 

What will most interest readers of Portry in this series 


} ] 


are the two volumes of poems, O/d England and The Rural 

cene. The former of these volumes contains 1Ig2 solilo- 
quies, some in vers libre, some in prose. Here he sets out 
his village for the first time, the squire, farmers, tradesmen; 
the professional classes, harlots. Each reflects on himself, 
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his neighbors. The same instant of time (the War is in 
progress) sees them all, their every preoccupation; their 
multitudinous intrigues, ambitions, desires, disputes, 
interests, the social, political, sexual and religious factors 
that determine them. 

What was there in the town to interest him? Of the 
townsman he had written: 

In thinking they were living together more, they have ceased to live 
together at all. The villager knows all about everyone, but the Londoner 
knows nothing about anyone on that scale. He lives and dies alone. 

These need “art”; not so the countryman. And so 
Bernard Gilbert’s immediate concern was not with art, 
but with the “life” of the district he depicted; life which 
pulses so violently through his work. 

It was of Old England Herbert Read wrote: 

It will stand as a diagnosis of the diseased heart of the country. In 
another age it will mean as much as, and even more than, Piers Plowman 
means to us, 

Some of the poems in this book are extremely beautiful, 
but that was not his preoccupation. Truth was what he 
sought, and to leave a monument. He has left both. 

The quotation of one or two poems cannot give any 
measure of his effort, of its immense elaboration, yet for 
the unfamiliar reader I now reproduce the following poems 


from Old England: 
PETER HARROD 


By Hordle Wood this morning, as the sun was rising, I stopped to light 
my pipe; 


It 
Bir 


Ar 







It was that still, you could hear everything— 
Birds piping, rabbits stirring, and all the little sounds of leaves and twigs 


when the trees wake. 


A mist cleared off the blue, the sun was red as fire, there was a fresh smell 
of turned-up earth, and my smoke curled in the quiet air: 
Thinks I, you don’t want no better world than this. 


When I was learning my trade at the pig-killing 

Not one cottage in Fletton but had two or three ready, 

And the killers worked all Feast-week without ever stopping. 

Pigs was pigs in them days; 

None of your wankling creatures that slip sideways through the fence, 


DAVID COULSON 


But good forty-stoners, fit for a king. 


Ah, the Feast, the Feast! 
How it brings back the smell of fresh pork and the loud cries of dying 


pigs. 


I remember, when I was only that high, 

Seeing them scraped and pale on the cratches, 

All clean and white and beautiful; 

And I never rested till father ’prenticed me. 

Best of all is to kill your own, 

What you’ve fed with your own hand all the year round, 

Watching and tending from a grunting sucker to a fair and proper size. 


They know you so 


round their snout 


After that it doesn’t 


I dream of pigs and 


All good things come 


Pies tasty from th 


Spare ribs, collard meat, face, feet, head, 
Hams and flitches of bacon for the kitchen baulk 


matter what they think; 
This knife slips through their gullet slick as butter. 


oven 


from them: 


And the scraps from odd corners. 


Is there an animal so useful anywhere? 


| 


well, they don’t struggle even when the rope goes 


carve them in my sleep! 


i del 


vee 


Bernard Gilbert 
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The Rural Scene \eaves Fletton village and moves into 


the surrounding countryside, which the author discloses ; a 
during peace and war. Here the soliloquies arein rhymed | c 
verse, and all in dialect. What is most admirable is how h 
exactly they fulfil the author’s intention, as David Rogers V 
of Marshfellowton will show. We quote nearly half—the v 
beginning and the final couplet: ] ] 


The spring was mild, the air was warm, , 
All green the things upon the farm; 
The corn put forth its tender sprout, 
The daffodils came bursting out; 
Above the hedge in skimming flight 
The blackbird hardly touched the light, \ 
Whilst in the meadows lush and green 
The lambs and foals at play were seen. 
j ; 


When, suddenly, the wind turned round 
And blew across from Deadman’s Ground 

(Where Farmer Rogers caught his wife 

And killed her with a carving knife) 

The oldest laborers about, 

Who read the weather inside out, 

Say when it comes from out that quarter | 
You know it’s nothing else but slaughter; j 

For when it blows from there by night 

It fills the animals with fright, 

And when it blows from there by day 

It drives your happiness away. 
It nips the fruit, it starves the . 
And everything that’s newly born; 

It sweeps the land with icy breath, 

And strikes all growing things with death. 


° 


For when the wind is in the east 
It’s fit for neither man nor beast. 
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This is not the place to appraise him; and how could I 
and by what standards, since the task he had set himself is 
comparable with few others in our literature? But per- 
haps the best proof of the measure of his success, and one 
which gratified him most, was his appreciation by those 
whom he wrote about, the people of Lincolnshire. His 
poems were recited, his plays acted by them, and from 
distant and outlying fens many of them came to assist his 
obsequies. Fohn Rodker 


REVIEWS 
GENTLE POET 


Autobiographies: Reveries Over Childhood and Y outh,and The 
Trembling of The Veil, by W. B. Yeats. Macmillan Co. 


I 


A very great poet sits down to write his autobiography. 
He numbers among his friends and acquaintances Maud 
Gonne, W. E. Henley, Lionel Johnson, Oscar Wilde, 
William Morris, Lady Gregory, A. E., Arthur Symons, 
Ernest Dowson, Aubrey Beardsley, Fiona MacLeod, 
Paul Verlaine, John Synge, Madame Blavatsky and many 
another of the gracious and the great. It would have 
been easy for him to write of such a life, spent in such 
company, in startling and eventful and physical terms. 
The outward adventures of any of these glittering names 
would be enough to assure a book of interest and distinc- 
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tion. But Mr. Yeats never resorts to obvious methods of 
biography and autobiography. He is always the poet; 
writing this time in prose, and singing of actualities as they 
appeared before his poet’s eyes. 

The most outstanding feature of the book is its casual, 
fragmentary manner. He sets down thoughts, or scenes, 
or characters, sometimes in a few lines, sometimes in 
several pages. In these uneven, almost disconnected 
sketches is set forth a personality, the autobiography of a 
poet in its truest sense. The practical events of his life 
are often veiled and blurred when they are not omitted 
altogether; but the life of the mind, the events of the soul, 
the adventures of the spirit are here with every luxuriance 
and charm of detail. The lives of most people, if written 
in a book, would consist of wanderings from one job to 
another that are punctuated here and there by a birth, a 
marriage, a death. Mr. Yeats’ life, according to his book, 
consisted of wanderings from one idea to another, from one 
brilliant friend to another: the poetic life in its happiest 
and most natural atmosphere. Just how Mr. Yeats fed 
his body while he was so richly feeding his spirit is scarcely 
touched upon. But all the odd major interests of the 
poetic temperament are here 





favorite scenes of nature, 


delvings into philosophies, beautiful books and pictures, 
chance incidents and chance characters that step in and 
out of his life. There is not one useful or commercial or 
practical touch in the whole book. In these pages is life 
lived for its own sake. 
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The characters of his brilliant friends emerge in the 
same rambling scrap-book fashion as his favorite scenes 
and his cherished ideas. If you do not know the major 
facts of their lives from your general knowledge, you will 
not glean many of them from this book. Mr. Yeats takes 
it for granted that his readers know them as well as he. 
He speaks of them casually and without ostentation, as 
one might speak of Mary Wilson or Jack Brown who live 
around the corner. Every now and then, with the 
quietest dignity, he devotes a few pages to Oscar Wilde, 
and gives a sympathetic picture of his unsympathetic 
genius. The artificial esthete, the metallic cynic, the 
plunger in nameless depths—the Wilde of popular imagi- 
nation—is robbed of garishness by Mr. Yeats’ low words. 
He tells of the Wilde who had a beautiful wife and two 
children in a delicately decorated home, of a calm and 
happy Wilde, of a Wilde who encouraged a young poet, 
and a Wilde who took punishment with nobility. Yeats’ 
portrait of Lionel Johnson is a dark and lovely thing—he is 
limned as a strange creature of drunkenness, chastity, and 
melancholy. Paul Verlaine is done indelibly in a thumb- 
nail sketch; and Maud Gonne, who occupies many scenes 
in the book, is most memorable in these few lines: 

Her complexion was luminous like that of apple-blossom through 


which the light falls, and I remember her standing that first day by a 
great heap of such blossoms in the window. 


The unknown he treats with the same exquisite imagi- 
nation as the famous. A pretty girl without a hat, who in- 
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spired his love for a brief flare, breathes in a brief para- 
graph. And an intense young red-haired girl, who starved 
herself in the pursuit of the muses of painting and poetry, 
is contained in a piercing line: 

She saw nothing of her genius but its cruelty. 

Sometimes the reader will feel that he is turning the pages 
not of an autobiography but of a sketch-book. 

The book is invaluable for its portraits, its ideas, its slow 
solemn words. Dreams and strange symbols and fan- 
tastic philosophies drift provokingly through its pages. 
The Catholic religion is touched upon as the religion of the 
artistic and the aristocratic—a somewhat rare angle of 
approach. The book is even more invaluable for the dig- 
nity and the beauty with which it treats the literary calling 
and literary personalities. The publicity schemes, the 
business impetus, the advertising interests that so hamper 
and mar the modern literary scene are absent in this book. 
The unknown red-headed girl who starved, and the bril- 
liant and famous personalities who didn’t, are alike in the 
sincerity of their work as anentity divorced from worldly 
considerations. Not for one minute will anyone believe 
that worldly and commercial considerations were lacking 
in their lives, but they were certainly lacking in their 
attitude toward literature. If America is ever to have any 
chronicle such as the Yeats autobiography outlines, it 
must rid itself of a certain tendency to introduce cheap, 
pumped-up, Broadway publicity methods into the literary 
scene. There is something, unconsciously of course, re- 
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proachful to American literary manners in this book. Not 
that Mr. Yeats ever mentions America in this connection, 
but the contrast is there. The beauty and truth and art 
that were thrashed out in the meetings of the Rhymers’ 
Club were not crammed into sales-promotion schemes. 
And I doubt if one Rhymer ever said to another Rhymer, 
as I have heard poets here say to each other, “Been selling 
much stuff lately?” Marie Luhrs 


MR. LOWES ON COLERIDGE 


The Road to Xanadu, by John Livingstone Lowes. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

This elaborate work seems to open up a new phase in the 
intensive study of the ways of genius and the genesis and 
development of its creations. Mr. Lowes has flown high 

as well as dredged deep). In setting up a new model for 
literary investigation and criticism, he has chosen one of 
the best men for his purpose, and one of that man’s most 
rewarding works. Though his book gets its title from 
Kubla Khan, the object of his study is, in the main, The 
Ri 


constant deep-sea soundings in the oceanic mind that was 





ne of the Ancient Mariner, and the process involves 


Coleridge’s. Or, as an alternative or a variant, one might 
speak rather of persistent explorings in a Sargasso-sea that 
collected and held a vast assemblage of most diverse 
matters. In either case we have to do with “that flux, in 
its dissipations and dissolvings,” which “constitute the 
stuff upon which the imagination exerts its integrating 
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power.” Mr. Lowes, therefore, rather disdainfully denies 
that his work is a source-book: if he deals with everything 
that went into Coleridge’s mind, he is equally occupied 
with everything that came out of it, and his chief concern 
is with the imaginative and creative processes that fused 
a wide miscellany of reading into a work of art and a 
monument of genius. 

Perhaps the employment of Mr. Lowes’ method is not, 
for all its elaborated and multitudinous pages, and despite 
a somewhat obvious consciousness of dexterity, the diffi- 
cult thing it seems. For Coleridge, after all, was a book- 
bred man, to whom reading was the breath of his being and 
for whom the library was the only habitat. About every- 
thing that came to him and passed through him on its way 
to the stanzas of The Ancient Mariner can be secured and 
accounted for on a book basis. Yet Mr. Lowes should 
receive the fullest credit for the invention of his formula 
and for his more than industrious application of it. One 
of his numerous and extended notes compares some of the 
curious ingredients employed in The Rime with others of a 
similar character found in Hamlet and Lear—‘‘ dispersed 
impressions before they were marshalled by the imagina- 
tion into unity.” But Coleridge, a bookman, is explicable; 
while Shakespeare—who, as another modern commentator 
pointedly observes, “did not sit all day in the reading- 
room of the British Museum’—remains, in great measure, 
the reverse. 

In his briefer treatment of Kud/a Khan our author 
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Mr. Lowes on Coleridge 


rather transcends his own method. This poem offers not 
so much the constructive will at work as volition in 
abeyance and a dreamer viewing his creative activity from 
the standpoint of the detached spectator; and here, if any- 
where, that definition of “genius” which would make it 
“the mind working independently of the will” finds its 
highest exemplification. It has remained for Mr. Lowes to 
square this confessedly “abnormal product” with his 
general thesis. He says that “normal powers already 
present in The Ancient Mariner operated in Kubla Khan 
under abnormal conditions with abnormal intensity.” 
Incidentally, but necessarily, he corrects the chronolog ee 
Coleridge’s own—that would make Kuéd/a Khan the earlier 
of the two. H. B. ¥. 


STURDY SAPLING 


Lilliput, by Roberta Teale Swartz. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Lilliput has special interest as the modest entrance into 
the general arena of an inter-collegiate champion. My 
interest in Miss Swartz was quickened, two years ago, by 
the amusing honesty of a southern student-poet who con- 
fided his hope of making a name for himself, since the 
only poet better than he, in the whole country, was 
Roberta Swartz, and he hoped eventually to outstrip her. 
It took me several minutes to “come to” and realize that 
by the whole country he meant only its colleges, and that 
he was concerned only with undergraduate fame. 

At that, the colleges are growing less provincial. A few 
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years ago rivalry with a poet of another college was an 
unknown emotion. 

The magazine appearances of Roberta Teale Swartz and 
other competitors for inter-collegiate prizes, seem due 
usually to the training derived from faculty poets and en- 
thusiasts, like Jeannette Marks and Ada Snell at Mount 
Holyoke (Miss Swartz’ a/ma mater), who have started and 
encouraged poetry clubs, brought in “established poets”’ 
to talk and read to them, and sometimes student-poets 
of other colleges. It is perhaps also partly to ‘ueir credit 
that a poet like Miss Swartz can attain enough finish be- 
fore graduation to appear in literary magazines, and can 
keep her work fresh and unacademic—her imagination 
playing lightly over the material of the classroom and 
laboratory, but unclogged with classical allusions and 
archaisms. She is free alike from undergraduate senti 
mentality and puerility, and an over-ambitious attempt 
to imitate older poets; nor does she strain to appear 
worldly-wise, passionate or jaded. 

I owe her an apology for dwelling on the colleges when 
she is now a graduate. However, only memories of inter 
collegiate victories could excuse her for including some 
very ordinary sonnets and some first-person verses about 
animals. One feels that she would have done better to 
postpone the book until later poems should equal or 
surpass the delicate quality of March Incredulous, Safe 
Words, Fugitive, Cease Not to Be a Mystery, and the fresh 
vividness of Babel, Embryo, and Preoccupation. 
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The slenderness of modern books of verse tempts toward 
premature publication, which damages both the poet’s 
reputation and the market for books of verse. Several 
good poems are certainly worth the price of a book, but 
when a book of verse is very thin, and its price is within 
fifty cents of the most-talked-of novels and other works in 


prose, the reader, even the poetry-lover, is apt to pass it 


by, unless he is confident that it will present without dross 
a condensed, intensified experience. Poems which might 
have been included in the last century may be out of place 
today. The poet should wait till he has accumulated 
enough of his dest work to fill the little book. 

Nevertheless Roberta Swartz deserves a hearty welcome. 
Her talent, though not unusual, has a sturdy un-self-con- 
scious quality which promises a natural unforced growth. 
It is easier to spot the poems written before graduation 
than to be sure of those written afterwards, but if Safe 
Words is among her more recent poems, I should say she is 
moving in a happy direction. In spite of its obscurity, it 
seems to me a lovely thing. Here is the beginning: 

The spring blew fresh by the window; 


The vines wavered: 
The monk looked close at his illumined letters. 


“Blow, blow in the garden through the trees, 
And shake the vines, sparkling spring wind! 
Never shall you find me any more; 

Though you breathe for me, 

Subtle, persuasive fallacy— 

I find truth in my book.” 
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e 
But suddenly the page flowered— 5 
Lilies wind-blown, and a mist of iris-buds! : 
Suddenly the page flowered, a 
And a dread fragrance covered the meanings. . 
Oh, how shall I find you out, safe words, S 
Behind spring— f 


When on a mountain far away 
The wood wakens; 

When from a mountain far away ‘ 
Comes a song that I understand? . . . 





Yet, for me, the gem of the book is Preoccupation, with 
its simple informal acceptance of the way God has of 
seeming unconcerned with human beings. It ends as 
follows—Poerry readers will remember: } 


At first I shouted. “God,” I cried, 
“My valuable dream has died!”’ 

He did not even look aside. 

So I went nearer. “God,” I said, 

“T suppose you know, my dream is dead 
But God had placed a second seed 

Was thinking up another weed.” 


Many an over-inflated line has been written, much 
unnecessary agony displayed, in saying just this! 
Margery Mansfield 


THE OLD SOUTH 


a re 


The Arrow of Lightning, by Beatrice Ravenel. Harold 
Vinal. 


Mrs. Ravenel is a close observer of that South Carolina , 
country where she was born. She casts a keen and rever- 
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ent eye upon its swamps, its harbor waters, its tangled 
river-banks; and there is a glint of humor in her char- 
acterizations of its Negroes, poor whites, alligators, etc. 
She says nothing about her Charleston neighbors; perhaps 
she knows the old-southern aristocrat too well to treat him 
familiarly. 

She is most successful in her own environment. When 
she gets off her leash and tries longer and more imaginative 
flights, as in the soliloquy, Poe’s Mother, which opens the 
book, she loses control and the reader loses conviction. 
The Tide-water series is much better, and its Negro num- 
bers have a fresh lyric quality. Her free verse is usually 
less fortunate than forms definitely metrical, and it 
tempts her to prolixity. For example, The Alligator con- 
tinues long after its finish, greatly marring the effect of 
such flavorous lines as these, so informative to us of the 
North who have no intimate acquaintance with the ma- 
jestic saurian: 

He roars in the sw amp. 
For two hundred years he has clamored in spring: 


He is fourteen feet long, and his track scars the earth in the night-time 
His voice scars the air... . 

But the counterpoint of the spring— 

Exacerbate, resonant, 

Raw like beginnings of worlds, 

Cry of the mud made flesh, made particular, personal, 

Midnight assailing the morning, myopic sound, blinded by sun— 
Roars from the swamp. 


Perhaps Spring Moss is representative of the book’s 
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quality—and vividly descriptive of those gray and melan- 
choly draperies which veil the southern forests and grad- 
ually choke out their life. It begins and ends thus: 

These are the fringes of long-tailed birds 

That sleep in Death’s aviaries, 

These 

Are the strings of the harps that are borne before 

His singer of pedigrees; 

Echoing silvery names that are loud no more, 

And ermined heraldic words. 


This is the conquering beauty of Death, sardonic, his arrogant play; 

Cat’s-cradles of ruin he hangs on the tight-clenched cones of the pines, 

In the teeth of the day. 

Mrs. Ravenel’s verse is always competent, but hardly 
magical. She handles the baser metals well, but never 
quite turns them into gold. H. M. 


A COSMOPOLITE 


The Traveller and Other Poems, by Iris Tree. Boni & 

Liveright. 

N. A. Crawford, reviewing this poet’s first book, Poems, 
five or six years ago, described it in her own phrase, as “‘a 
kaleidoscope of roaring color.” In this second volume the 
color may roar less violently, but there is a similar note of 
strident exaggeration. For example, here are the first 
lines of Night Walk: 

Squealing down the long hollow of the street 


Cat-calls, and my brain is tangled in that cry. 
It is my brain skidding so black and somnambulant down the pavement, 
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A Cosmopolite 


It is my brain escaping through the dark bars and running down the wild 
wind, 

And the pavement with its hard reflections 

Glazes my vision, 

Rebounding, slapping back to my eyes 


That are a blank wall of staring where the lights buffet and the wind 


ler 


plunges a brut: 


Somehow, one is not quite convinced. 

The book gives glimpses of travels by sea and land, and 
of sojourns in London, Paris, and places more distant from 
the poet’s native England. The personal experiences and 
meditations of a companionable and cosmopolitan woman 
of the world are expressed in rather indifferent verse both 
free and metrical. H. M. 


NEGRO SERMONS 


God’s Trombones: Seven Negro Sermons in Verse, by 

James Weldon Johnson. Viking Press. 

For some time Mr. Johnson has been known as a leader 
among the American Negro poets, and as by all odds 
their best editor. His Book of American Negro Poetry, and 
his two books of Spirituals, W ith their prefaces, are monu- 
ments of patient and sympathetic scholarship and of de- 
votion to his race in its highest achievements. 

The present volume is his own highest achievement as a 
poet. The author says modestly in his excellent preface, 

I claim no more for these poems than that I have written them after 


the manner of the primitive sermons, 


But it is something of an achievement to suggest, as he 
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does, the spirit and rhythm of those sermons, and to do it 
without the help of dialect or of antiphonal repetitions. 
There may be two opinions about the tradition of dialect; 
at least Mr. Johnson makes a very good argument against 
it in his preface, and gets on very well without it. 

With the old-time Negro, religion was a grand adventure. 
It exalted him into rapture, and his imagination lavished 
gymnastic figures upon it. Here, for example, are two 
stanzas from The Creation: 

Then God himself stepped down— 

And the sun was on his right hand, 

And the moon was on his left; 

The stars were clustered about his head, 

And the earth was under his feet. 

And God walked, and where he trod 

His footsteps hollowed the valleys out 

And bulged the mountains up. 

Then he stopped and looked and saw 

That the earth was hot and barren. 

So God stepped over to the edge of the world 
And he spat out the seven seas; 

He batted his eyes, and the lightning flashed; 
He clapped his hands, and the thunders rolled, 
And the waters above the earth came down, 
The cooling waters came down. 


We have space for only a hint of the book’s quality. 
Mr. Johnson does not claim to have originated the sermon 
like Joel Chandler Harris he has set down what he heard 
the essence of it; and he is entitled to credit of the same 
kind. Hardly to the same degree, however, as the authen- 


ticity is less complete, the art less perfect. I wish he 
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could have let himself go a little more rashly; for the 
creation myth, as I heard Lucine Finch repeat her old 
mammy’s version, was more powerfully poetic than Mr. 
Johnson’s. 

However, we should be grateful for this book. As the 
author says: 

The old-time Negro preacher is rapidly passing, and I have here tried 
sincerely to fix something of him. 

We must commend also the modernistic drawings by 
Aaron Douglas, which suggest very cleverly something of 
the spirit of African art. H. M, 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Questings, by H. Phelps Clawson. Elkin Mathews. 

Mr. Clawson is a young citizen of Buffalo, although his 
book was published in London. His verse is cluttered with 
old ornaments and its music is full of echoes, so that it is 
hard to find the poet under the figures, fancies, dreams 
which carry him through the favorite haunts of minor 
versifiers. We find him lingering beside Cleopatra, The 
Mayas, the Ships of Tyre, the Grave of Shelley, etc., and 
making at such places not very memorable or original 
observations. 

But now and then one discerns the promise of better 
things—in soft modulations of sound, a delicate touch 
upon images often too familiar. If only he could forget a 
great deal, be more harsh with his muse, he might get a 
richer reward for his questings. 
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Saints in Sussex: Poems and Plays, by Sheila Kaye- 

Smith. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Our affair is of course with the poems in this book, in- 
cluding a few lyrics in the two plays (of the Nativity and 
the Passion). The poems, most of which follow the sacred 
calendar, show a pleasing devotional spirit expressed in 
appropriately simple rhymes. But there is no inherent 
evidence that a poet was lost when this distinguished 
novelist preferred prose as her usual medium. 


Lost Hills, by Anne Ryan. The New Door, New York. 

A desirable directness and austerity contends in this 
book with too rigid metrics and a tendency to moralize. 
For example, the blank verse of the title poem is too solidly 
five-footed, the rhythm never carrying over; and the final 
stanza is an informative appendage to the poem. This is 
a pity, for it gives us a vivid study of a character patheti- 
cally thwarted and futile in its love of beauty. 

Miss Ryan’s rhythmic instinct, uncertain in metrics, is 
still less to be trusted in free verse. 


I Sing the Pioneer, by Arthur Guiterman. E. P. Dutton 

& Co. 

Mr. Guiterman is one of the most adept contributors of 
light verse to Life and other papers. In this book he gives 
us in swinging rhyme some stirring ballads of our pioneer 
history, stories of “the making of the nation” which our 
young people need to be reminded of. Among the best 
of them are Daniel Boone and Lament for the Alamo. 
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NEWS NOTES 


We deeply regret to record the passing of Irene Stewart, one of the 
most promising of the younger poets of Oregon. She died in Eugene, 
May 4th, at the age of twenty-seven, after a few days’ acute illness. A 
graduate, in the class of ’22, of the University of Oregon, she was a bride 
of a few months, having married Frederick H. Clayson last December. 

Our readers may remember this poet’s fine lyric The Little Queen’s 
Sleep, published in March of last year. Three poems recently accepted 
are included in the present number. During the past year her work has 
appeared in the American Mercury, Midland, Voices, Commonweal and 
other periodicals; and her lyric, Great Oregon, won first place recently in 
her state’s semi-centennial song contest. 

\ fellow-poet of Oregon, Walter Evans Kidd, said very truly in a local 
paper: “Intensity of emotion and beauty of tone characterized her 
every utterance.” She had a delicate instinct for rhythms and word- 
harmonies, and an imagination keenly strung. 

We must also record the death, on June gth, of Grace Atherton Den- 
nen, of Los Angeles, who founded The Lyric West and was for some years 





ditor. Miss Dennen was known as lecturer, novelist, and contributor 
of prose and v 


to various periodicals, Her death will be widely 





regretted, and it renews a sense of gratitude for her encouragement of 
poetry in the Far West 

Vachel Lindsay complains of the liberties which musicians have taken 
with his poems. The widely advertised Sidney Homer version of 
General Booth, sung by Madame Homer through the country, “is as 
though their uniforms were torn off the Salvation Army, and they were 
costumed like High Church choir boys and marched down the aisle of an 
Episcopal church.” 


He continues: “I am surely in need of friends. As it stands today, the 
musical treatment of my work, by musicians I never see or hear of, is like 
pasting wall-paper on carved wood. .... They drown out my stuff, 
and then think they have done me a favor.” 

Apropos of this special problem of setting poetry to music, as well as 
the general one of making distinctions among the arts, we quote the 





following suggestive | ge from a review of recent books on Beethoven 
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in the London Times: “Lovers of literature know well that the distinc- 
tion between prose and poetry, self-evident as it is, can only with diffi- 
culty be adjusted to the captious facts. Appearing at first as a simple 
difference of form, it resolves itself under investigation into subtler differ- 
ences of intensity and attitude. Prose passes into poetry with a rising 
temperature of the creative mind. Poetry passes into music correspond- 
ingly.” 

According to this, one might assume that music written to poetry must 
actually add to the intensity of the words themselves, or else utterly 
detract. Musicians find it easy to enhance indifferent lyrics—and appar- 
ently it is that kind which usually appeals to them—but it is hard to 
think of more than a very few good poems which have received any 
advantage from musical settings. A good result implies actual collabora- 
tion between poet and composer, or at least the poet’s approval of the 
musical handling before it is used or published. Mr. Lindsay’s case 
seems to be a flagrant and ridiculous example of unauthorized and unsym- 
pathetic misuse of a poem. After all, the peculiar music of poetry is the 
music of speech. No poetry is more highly charged with it than Mr. 
Lindsay’s; none would suffer more from an uninflected rendition. 

A prize of $500 is offered for the manuscript of a first book of poetry. 
The limit is 700 lines, and a single poem will be ineligible. Manuscripts, 
which must be submitted anonymously, accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the author’s name, should be sent between Septem- 
ber and May to Mrs. Grace Hoffman White, 122 East 76th Street, 
New York City. A committee of distinguished poets, not yet announced, 
will be the judges. 

It is good news that William Edwin Rudge, whose exquisitely printed 
books are treasured by collectors, has decided to go into the publishing 
business on a practical scale, with particular emphasis on new poetry. 
Although the books printed will received the benefit of Mr. Rudge’s 
designing, they will sell at no more than the usual price per copy. Sara 
Bard Field will be the first poet thus honored. Mr. Rudge’s address is 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


o 5 a: i  -e Se . . . . . . . . . . . 


This number is somewhat cosmopolitan. At least, England is repre- 
sented by three poets, Canada by one, black Africa by one. Also, 
Sherwood Trask sends us Negro songs, and Ruth Tenney three poems 
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News Notes 


reminiscent of life in China. Let us begin with the foreigners, of whom 
the first four have appeared before in PoEtry: 

Ruth Manning-Sanders (Mrs. George M.-S.) was born in Wales and 
now lives with her family near Land’s End in Cornwall. She is the author 
of a novel and three books of verse—The Pedlar, Karn, and Zachy 
Trenoy; and her long narrative, The City, received the Blindman Prize 
last year from the Poetry Society of South Carolina. 

Mrs. Dorothy Richardson, the distinguished novelist, also lives in 
Cornwall when she is not in London or on the continent. 

Mr. John Rodker is a de /uxe publisher of old authors in London. His 
Hymns was issued by the Ovid Press in 1920. 

Louise Morey Bowman (Mrs. A. A. B.) of Mount Royal, near Mon- 
treal, is the author of Moonlight and Common Day and Dream Tapestries 
(Macmillan Co. of Can.). The government of the Province of Quebec, 
in 1924, gave this poet a prize of $250 for Moonlight and Common Day. 
This was part of an annual distribution of $5,000 in literary prizes for 
Quebec authors, instituted by an enlightened provincial secretary, Hon. 
L. A. David. 

The life-story of Mr. Santie Sabalala should have a volume. Born 
about 1895 into a Kaffir tribe in South Africa, he “went through the usual 
native-boy life of dew-drier, mat boy, stomach-ripper-of-the-dead-and- 
dying in battle”; was confirmed by the witch-doctor, fang-marked by 
his father, and “took part in the Ukulu battle and five other smashing 
raids.” In 1902 his mother sent him through the British and Boer war 
lines, whence he was forwarded by parcel post to England, and trained 
in the Kaffir Boy Choir, which later toured England and America. 
“Returning to the Kraals in 1908, I had the time of my life; my old 
dingbat boy friends wore my handkerchiefs as a full dress, and everyone 
was scared over Halley’s comet.”’ 

Since then Mr. Sabalala has been a chemical engineer, an art student, 
a magazine employe, a poet, and most of all, a confirmed traveller. At 
last he turned up in the Poetry office and related a few of his adventures 
in a rich voice and faultless English. Our readers may think it’s all too 
good to be true! 

We pass on to the American poets, beginning with those whom our 
readers have met before—five, besides Miss irene Stewart, whose recent 
death is noted above. 
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Mr. Alfred Kreymborg, of New York, hardly needs an introduction. 
His latest book of verse, mostly in free forms, is Scarlet and Mellow 
(Boni & Liveright), and many of his plays have been both published and 
performed. Also Troubadour in his very charming autobiography. 

Alfred and Dorothy Kreymborg are spending the summer on Cape 
Cod, with Conrad Aiken. Mr. Kreymborg is one of the editors of the 
American Caravan, the first issue of which, including the work of eighty 
contributors, is scheduled for September publication. 

Ruth Tenney (Mrs. Marcel Wolfers) has passed most of her life in 
Tientsin and Peking, though at present she is sojourning in Oxford. 

Miss Dorothy McVickar lives in Mount Vernon, N. Y. Mr. Ted 
Olson is on the staff of the Tridune in Caspar, Wyoming. Katherine 
Newton (Mrs, Kenneth McColl) lives in Bennettsville, S.C, 

The others are new to us: 

Mr. John A. Holmes is a senior of Tufts College in Medford, Mas 
editor of the Tuftonian and president of the Poetry Club. 

Miss Miriam Cavin lives in New York, and writes stories and adver- 
tisements, besides verse. 

Miss Alexa Byrne is a very young poet—only sixteen—who lives in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and has been in boarding school in Connecticut. 

Mr. Eugene C. Dolson, of northern New York near Lake Ontario, has 
contributed to many magazines. 

Mr. Sherwood Trask, of New York, has appeared in various magazines 
here and abroad. His negro revue, Way Down Yondah, is the fruit of 
four years’ recent study of theatric art in Germany and France. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Sonnets for Petrova, by Edith Burrows. Four Seas Co. 
Verses from an Old Vase, by Vest C. Meyers. Moore Bros., Fulton, Ky 
Ardor Vitae, by Leander McCormick-Goodhart. Dorrance & Co. 
Sunset Horns, by Franklin N. Wood, Dorrance & Co. 
The Open Hearth, by Edwin T. Reed. Dorrance & Co. 
Little Pictures, by Ruth Victoria Inglis. Harold Vinal. 
The Black Lagoon and Other Verse, by Edith Everett Taylor. World 
Syndicate Co., New York. 
Symbols and I, by Max I. Baym. Carranza & Co., New York, 
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